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What's up 


M arilyn seems to have taken care of the observational 
astronomy this month, so I will describe something 
completely different. 


Imagine a world with mountains and sweeping plains. In 
the rainy season, heavy clouds produce frequent rain 
which collects into streams and rivers and flows into lakes 
and oceans. There are beaches, fields of dunes and active 
volcanoes. This sounds a lot like Earth, but it is a long way 
from here. | am describing Titan, the largest moon of 
Saturn. Since 1 July 2004, the Cassini spacecraft has 
been exploring the Saturn system and has probed this 
mysterious cloud-covered moon with infrared sensors and 
radar pulses. It also launched the Huygens probe that 
successfully parachuted through Titan's atmosphere and 
landed on the surface, sending back three hours of data 
and photographs. 


Titan is the second largest moon in the Solar System, after 
Jupiter's Ganymede, and is larger than the planet Mercury 
(and also the ex-planet Pluto). It is covered with dense 
orange clouds and it has been known for some time that 
Titan has an atmosphere which is denser than that of 
Earth. The various sensors on the Cassini craft have 
shown us a world that superficially looks like Earth in its 
topography. The differences, however, lie in the 
temperature and chemistry. Titan is frigid. Surface 
temperatures hover around minus 180 degrees Celsius. 
The atmosphere is mainly nitrogen with about 1.6 per cent 
methane. Raindrops are condensed methane and the 
rivers, lakes and seas are filled with what is essentially 
liquid petroleum gas: methane with some heavier 
hydrocarbons. At the prevailing surface temperatures, 
water ice is as hard as stone and it is thought that much of 
the surface is made up of ice with perhaps a proportion of 
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solidified hydrocarbons and rock outcrops. The Huygens 
probe landed on a soggy plain with scattered lumps of ice. 
The extensive dune fields detected by Cassini's radar are 
probably made of small wind-blown ice particles. 
Suspected volcanoes would probably spew liquid water 
over the frozen landscape. 


Titan's chemistry is thought to be rather like that of Earth in 
its early history and the molecules that probably gave rise 
to life on Earth are all there, frozen away in the outer Solar 
System. The only missing ingredient for life on Titan is 
heat. Perhaps deep below the surface there are pockets of 
warm water that provide a home for life of some. kind. 


It is amazing that Cassini's radar and infrared images and 
the pictures sent back by the Huygens probe showed 
features that were so familiar on a world of such alien 
composition. Obviously, planetary topography is 
determined by a set of basic rules, even if the chemistry 
varies. 


As.it happens, our family has a stake in this exploration of 
Saturn and its amazing moon system. Before the 
spacecraft launch there was a call for people. to send 
signatures and messages to be written to compact discs 
placed on the Cassini and Huygens probes. | could not 
resist the opportunity, so Marilyn, myself and our daughter 
Cathy are responsible for some cosmic graffiti, far away, 
orbiting Saturn. 


When Saturn is high in the night sky (not right now), Titan 


can be seen with a good bird-spotting telescope. Look for 
a faint star that is close to the planet and changes position 


from night to night. 


Those Greek and Latin names 


hen he retired about 1965, one of our members, Mr 

E.W. Fitzpatrick (Bill), set about teaching himself 
some Greek and Latin. He thought that he would become 
a better bird observer if he knew the scientific name of 
each bird, as often the name gives a clue which helps 
with identification. 


When he was doing the Bird Atlas Reports in the 1970s, 
he always wrote his list in Greek and Latin. | sometimes 
went with him on his quarterly bird counts, and some of 
the names rubbed off on me. Every time | see a Crimson 
Rosella, | think Platycercus elegans. Very apt! 
Platycercus means ‘flat tail’, and crimsons do have a very 
flat tail. Another is Eopsaltria australis which is Greek for 
‘dawn singer and the Yellow Robin is an early riser—one 
of the first voices you hear when you are camped in the 
bush. 


Initially, Bill worked from Neville Cayley’s What Bird Is 
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That? which contains a wealth of Information, but his 
research led him to borrow more and more books from 
various libraries. When he died in 1981 | wrote to his 
sister, Theo Trickett, and asked if she could lend me his 
list, which as far as | know had never been published, as 
he always regarded it as a work in progress. So | now 
have his list, which is a bit fragile, and sometimes 
indecipherable. | am wondering if one of our members 
would like to have a go at making Bill’s List into a more 
manageable form, so that it could be put in the Club 
library, for members to borrow. 


Another of our members, Mr J.A.. Baines (Jim) wrote a 
very scholarly book which was published by The Society 
for Growing Australian Plants in 1981. It is called 
Australian Plant Genera and is a wonderful source for 
learning derivations, and even helps with pronunciations. 
Jim died in 1979, just before his book was published. 
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Geological heritage sites of the Bellarine Peninsula—Mel Mitchell 
General Meeting, 5 May 2009 


Introduction 

The Geological Heritage Subcommittee of the Geological Society 
of Australia (Vic) has been assessing sites of geological 
significance since the 1970s. The committee has a wide range of 
geological expertise and has developed a reliable and repeatable 
methodology for assessing sites, using a consensus decision- 
making process. Significance values are not static, so existing 
listings are continuously monitored. Information is used by land 
managers, local government, planning bodies, the geological 
community and the wider community interested in geological 
sites (teachers, rock hounds, students and of course field 
naturalists). The GSA committee members have also undertaken 
heritage documentation since the 1970s for a range of 
governmental agencies as well as lobbying for site protection, 
including in the planning processes at VCAT. 


What are sites of geological significance? 

Geological heritage is essentially the value of geology beyond 
mining and resources. ‘Significant geological features are those 
that are sufficiently notable to form the basis for geological 
education, research and reference.’ (White et al. 2003, p. 705). 


Significance is assessed using a representative approach: 

e How representative is the feature? Is it a good example or is 
it the best example? 

e How adequately is each type of feature represented ona 
particular scale? 

e Which feature is the most appropriate to represent a 
particular type? 

e How many representatives of a feature are justified? 


Sites should possess at least one of the following features: 

1. Type section of a geological unit—where the unit is defined 
or is the representative example. These are often exposed in 
road or rail cuttings or in quarries (e.g. the Batesford 
Limestone type section in the quarry at Batesford) 

2. A fossil locality (e.g. Koonawarra Cretaceous sediments with 
plant and fish fossils) 

3. Examples of: 

e characteristic features of the rock unit (e.g. glacial sediments 
in Central Victoria) 

e characteristic features which are unusual in the rock or unit 
(e.g. vertical jointing in basalt flow at the Organ Pipes NP) 

e demonstration of relationships between rock units 
(e.g. Royal Park South cutting—Brighton Group marine 
sediments overlying Eocene basalt) 

4. An unusual occurrence of a particular feature or mineral 
(e.g. dyke intrusion in scoria cone, Mt Kororoit scoria cone) . 

5. An example of tectonic and/or volcanic processes 
(e.g. folding at Waratah Bay at Cape Liptrap) 

6. Features which enable palaeoclimatic reconstruction (e.g. 
Lakes Gnotuk and Bullenmerri complex—lake sediments) 

7. Illustration of history 
(e.g. Triassic Council Trench Formation type section) 

8. Demonstration of weathering, erosion, deposition or 
landform evolution (active or relict) (e.g. Baw Baw Plateau) 

9. A vulnerable landform or feature (e.g. The Potholes doline 
field Murrindal—sensitive karst landscape) 


Sites are classified by levels of significance: 

e International, e.g. Tower Hill. 

State, e.g. Mt Cotterill. 

Regional, e.g. Red Bluff, Sandringham. 

Local, e.g. Mt Pollack, Inverleigh. 

Unknown, e.g. still being investigated, constantly changing, 
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e.g. an active quarry face. 

e Deleted (Destroyed), e.g. Upper Coliban Dam quarryxenolith 
site—this road cutting and former CRB quarry has entirely 
removed the site and samples are lodged in the Melbourne 
Museum. 


Significance assessment and cataloguing 

The committee undertakes both specific assessments when 
required for particular issues as well as an ongoing program of 
systematically identifying, assessing and cataloguing sites within 
the 1:250 000 geological mapsheets across Victoria. All sites are 
documented, not just those of high value. Selection of features is 
geological in the broadest sense. Sites are given an 
alphanumeric code by map grid, with complex sites with sub- 
sites using a decimal system, e.g. QN 080.01 for the Point 
Lonsdale lighthouse. 


Sites are listed on a database which can be used by multiple 
operators and which has some protected access areas for 
sensitive sites. The committee is currently adding all the known 
sites (~2200 sites entered currently) and is continuing with 
researching all the 1:250 000 Victorian mapsheets. The 
Queenscliff, Mallacoota and Tallangatta sheets are well 
underway and South Western Victoria area will be a major focus 
for the next two years. Completed reports are available for 
Horsham, St Arnaud, Bendigo, Ballarat, Colac, Melbourne (most 
recently completed) and Sale. 


Additionally, other reports include study areas not restricted to 
the mapsheet segments, such as the ECC Box Ironbark study, 
Marine and Coastal special investigation of the Land 
Conservation Council (LCC) and the NE Regional Forest 
Agreement area, and, more recently, the VEAC Angahook-Otway 
and River Red Gum Forests Investigation area along the Murray 
River and its floodplains in northern Victoria, an area which 
includes Mildura, Swan Hill, Balranald, Deniliquin, Wangaratta, 
Tallangatta, Bendigo and St Arnaud mapsheets. 


Sites of significance on the Bellarine Peninsula 

In the second part of her talk, Mel gave us a thumbnail sketch of 

the geology of Victoria and of the Bellarine Peninsula—Geelong 

area. She then discussed some of the specific sites of 
significance on the peninsula. Most of these are Tertiary to 

Recent volcanics and coastal sediments and provide evidence of 

both active and recent geomorphological processes. As well as 

the sites at Point Lonsdale, Portarlington and Curlewis that we 
visited on our excursion later in the month and which are 
described in the excursion report [page 3], other sites she talked 
about included: 

e North Shore and Western Beach, Corio Bay—The 
significance of the Western Beach localities is now greatly 
diminished because of the cliff landscaping. Earlier 
descriptions indicated this to be an important locality in 
defining the Tertiary stratigraphy of the Geelong area. 

e Tertiary age Torquay Group sedimentary rocks at Torquay, 
Aireys Inlet and Batesford—These form part of a Tertiary 
section used for sequence and stratigraphic analysis and are 
visited by international geologists. The coastal exposures 
enable variations in depositional environments and 
fluctuations in sea level to be examined in detail. 

e Lake Connewarre and Barwon River estuary, Barwon 
Heads—This area is of State significance and shows a 
complex evolution from volcanic activity, geomorphic 
processes and sea level changes. It has been nominated 
for National Heritage listing and is a Ramsar wetland and 
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national wetland of significance. Lake Connewarre is the 
largest of a number of lagoons that were originally formed 
by the partial damming of a coastal embayment by lava 


barriers from Mt Duneed. The lagoons were initially open to e 


the sea. Pleistocene dunes and recent sediments have 
largely closed the entrance to the coast, except for the 
lower Barwon channel. One of the most unusual : 
geomorphological features is that the Barwon River has 
formed a delta where it enters Lake Connewarre and also a 
tidal delta on the coast. 

e Atthe Bluff cliffs, Pleistocene dune calcarenite of the 
Bridgewater Formation contains an unusual conglomerate 


or sandstone band. The underlying Newer Volcanics basalt 
forms the shore reef and rock platform and the contact 
between the two rock units is visible at the base of the cliff. 
Other sites are mainly geomorphological, displaying coastal 
processes including evidence of relict sea levels. 


Reference 
White, S., King, R.L., Joyce, E.G., Mitchell, M.M., Cochrane, 


R.M., Rosengren, N.J. & Grimes, K.G. (2003) ‘Conservation 
and heritage: registering sites of significance’, in Birch, W.D. 
(ed.) Geology of Victoria, 3rd edn, Geological Society of 
Australia Special Publication 23, pp. 703-711. 


Geological heritage sites of the Bellarine Peninsula 
Excursion 17 May 2009 


he excursion was a follow-up to Mel Mitchell’s talk at the May 

meeting. First stop was Rip View Lookout near the Point 
Lonsdale lighthouse. While everybody arrived and assembled, 
we watched the line of cargo vessels coming down the channel, 
turning and then heading through the Rip. Then it was down the 
steps to the beach to look at the cliffs and the shore platform. 


Point Lonsdale cliffs and shore platform 

This is one of the most safely accessible and complex examples 
in Victoria of the Pleistocene calcareous dune sequences 
(calcarenite) and is of regional significance. There are excellent 
sections of dune limestone showing a variety of bedding 
structures, joints and episodes of weathering and soil 
development. 
These aeolian 
(wind blown) 
sediments show 
truncated 
bedding 
sequences and 
variation in grain 
size and degree 
of lithification. In 
some parts, 
particularly below } 
the lighthouse, 
the upper several | 
metres of 
calcarenite is y P 
deeply weathered iii lsceetettng 
and the kunkar (tafoni or travertine) horizon is a complex of 
platey calcrete, infilled soil pipes and tubes, and cemented 
brecciated blocks. One spot we did not access has a substantial 
shell midden. The shore platform was not fully exposed while we 
were there, but we were able to get some idea of its extent and 
see some of the abrasion potholes. On a good low tide it would 
be well worth a longer visit. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Steeles Rock 

Our second stop was another site of regional significance on the 
other side of the peninsula at Steeles Rock along The Esplanade 
at Portarlington. This site is also of archaeological interest, and 
the midden layer at the top of the cliff profile was very clear. It is 
a continuous outcrop along a 200 m section of coastal cliff, 
displaying a variety of volcanic and sedimentary materials. The 
outcrop is extensive, complex, clearly displayed and safely 
accessible. It displays the best unconformity visible on the 
Bellarine Peninsula and contains a robust and obvious fossil 
assemblage. 
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Curlewis coastal sections 

After lunch at Portarlington Pier where a few other members 
joined us, we headed back towards Geelong to the first of our 
Curlewis stops. The Curlewis coastal section is classified as of 
state significance as a complex and individual sites are of 
regional significance. The Scarborough Road access point gave 
us good views of the exposed shore platform composed of 
dipping beds of Older Volcanics tuffs as well as limestone reefs 
of the fossiliferous Curlewis Limestone (part of the Miocene 
Fyansford Formation). 


The structure along this stretch of coast has been affected by the 
Curlewis Monocline which forms the northern boundary of the 
Bellarine Peninsula (extending from Clifton Springs to North of 
Leopold) and which can be seen in the dipping limestone reefs 
all along the coast. 


The last stop for the afternoon was the stretch accessed via the 
reserve at the end of Avila Road. The last few metres down the 
gully are quite steep and were something of a challenge, but the 
exposures along the shore platform and cliffs were worth it. 
Erosion has exposed an Older Basalt plug (just west of the gully 
access) and volcanic material which is overlain by calcareous 
clay, marl and thin calcarenite beds of the Curlewis Limestone. 
These in turn are overlain by Lower Pliocene sands and gravels. 
There was an excellent outcrop of pink, indurated, fossiliferous 
limestone just east of the gully access. 


Part of the group walked the kilometre or so west to the ‘Western 
Reef’, a 200 m outcrop of resistant bands of the Curlewis 
Limestone. These beds are rich in fossils and are noticeably 
contorted, with plunging anticlines and synclines and numerous 
small faults. The predominant dip is to the south, unlike.the 
generally northerly dips at other localities. 3 


All in all, it was a fascinating introduction to some of the excellent 
geological sites along the Bellarine Peninsula coast that we 
rarely visit but which are worth preserving. 


References 

Rosengren, N.J. (1988) Making the most of the bay. Sites of 
Geological and Geomorphological Significance on the Coast 
of Port Phillip Bay, Victoria, Technical Report Series, Report 
prepared for Ministry for Planning and Environment, Victoria, 
May 1988. 

Mitchell, M. (2009) ‘Geology and Geological Heritage of 
Geelong—Bellarine Peninsula’, talk given to the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club on 5 May 2009. 
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Rambling on 
Seas without water on the moon 


hen you look at the moon with 

the naked eye, one thing is 
obvious— overall it’s a light colour but 
it has dark patches on its surface. 
They make up the Man in the Moon 
pattern. When Galileo first trained his 
telescope on these features in 1609, 
he noticed that the light patches were 
rough and suggested that they were 
terra (‘land’ in Latin). The dark patches 
were smooth, and he called them 
maria (‘seas’ in Latin; singular mare). 
Now we know the ‘seas’ contain no 
water, but they were given exotic and fanciful ‘sea’ names 
that are still in use: for instance, Mare Serenitatis (Sea of 
Serenity), Frigoris (Cold), Tranquillitatis (Tranquillity), 
Vaporum (Vapors) and Imbrium (Rains). It wasn’t until the 
moon missions and the return of moon rocks to earth that 
it became clear what the ‘seas’ really were. | have a book 
called The Modern Moon: A Personal View (Charles A. 
Wood, 2003, Sky Publishing Corp., Cambridge, MA, 
USA), which beautifully explains their origin. 


Although the moon is now a cold dead world, the ‘seas’ 
remain as markers of its violent history billions of years 
ago. The dark smooth material making up the ‘seas’ is 
lava which flowed into and solidified in impact basins, 
huge depressions excavated by the impact of asteroids or 
comets on the moon's surface. These dark lava patches 
contrast strongly with the lighter coloured rocks of the 
moon’s crust. 


When the main impact basins were formed more than 3.8 


Archimedes 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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billion years ago, the space around earth’s 
orbit was more crowded than today, 
swarming with chunks of rock, large and 
small, left over from the formation of the 
solar system. It was like a bowling alley out 
there, with constant collisions. The earth 
was hit too, but subsequent earth 
movements and erosion destroyed:most 
traces. However the moon has no air, 
running water or continental drift, and a 
multitude of craters remain as fossils of that 
era of bombardment. Even a small 
telescope shows’ not just a few craters, but 
craters overlapping craters overlapping craters. 


When the largest rocks hit, the explosions were titanic in 
scale. They produced roughly circular or elliptical basins 
300-2500 km across: the basins which later held the 
‘seas’. The forces of explosive compression and rebound 
warped the moon’s crust and formed a series of rings 
around the central basin, visible in a telescope as arcs of 
spectacular mountain ranges around the rim. A huge 
spray of pulverised and melted rock called ejecta blasted 
out from the impact point. Furrows and gouges were 
ploughed across the surface, the surrounding countryside 
was fractured, flattened, buried and obliterated, and rocks 
that blasted out of the basin rained down and made 
craters of their own as they landed. The ejecta blankets 
from some impacts can be traced over half the moon’s 
hemisphere. What a sight it would have been from earth, 
but of course no living thing was there to see it. 


The basins we can see from earth are now filled with 
solidified lava. It was at first thought that the impacts 
themselves melted the rocks or broke through into a deep 
layer of melted rock (magma) which then leaked onto the 
surface. However, it wasn’t quite so simple. There was a 
time gap between the impact and the filling with lava. On 


Imbrium 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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the floor of Mare Imbrium, there’s a crater called 
Archimedes in the lava at the edge of the basin. The 
crater walls form an incomplete raised rim and the floor 
is shallow, smooth and dark showing that it has been 
filled with lava. The sequence was: the large basin Mare 
Imbrium was formed by a massive impact; some time 
later a smaller chunk of rock hit the basin floor and 
formed the crater Archimedes; and later still the lava 
filled the whole basin and partly flooded the crater 
through a lower section or gap in the wall. Two nearby 
craters are deeper and still show central peaks from 
rebound during their formation. They were therefore 
never flooded with lava: either the high crater walls 
prevented the lava entering or the craters formed after 
the basin flooded. 


The current theory is that radioactivity in the rocks under 
the basins caused them to melt long after the impact. 
Then the lava leaked up into the basin through cracks in 
the floor. The time gap turned out to be substantial, 100- 
600 million years. The lava seems to have been very thin 
and liquid and so it flowed across the basin in flat sheets 
and then solidified. Colour differences in the lava across 
each basin suggest that this happened not just once but 
many times, and the lava built up in layers to depths of 
0.5-1.5 km over a period of 500 to 1500 million years. 
Over time, the weight of the lava deposits caused the 
basins to sink, and thin fractures and faults formed in the 
surface. By the time the lava stopped flowing, most of 


the space debris in the neighbourhood had been swept 
up by the earth or moon and so collisions and cratering 
events were rare. That’s why the lava surface remained 
relatively smooth and unmarked compared to the older 
surfaces around it. 


When | first became interested in astronomy 48 years 
ago, | saw the moon purely as a nuisance. Its light 
interfered with star-gazing for a week or ten days in each 
month. When | read books on astronomy | skipped the 
moon chapters. In the days before moon landings and 
analysis of moon rocks, the books were full of theory with 
little fact. One fundamental question was still unsolved— 
whether the moon’s craters were impact scars or the 
remains of volcanoes. As far as | was concerned the 
moon was a dead and dull world and | neglected it for 
decades. 


That changed for me in 1999, when Charles A. Wood 
began writing a regular column on the moon for the 
magazine Sky and Telescope. And now | have his 
wonderful book, I’m ready to enjoy moonlit nights. | gaze 
upwards at the patterns made by the dark ‘seas’, trace 
the landforms frozen in time, and imagine the mighty 
cataclysms that gave rise to them. 


Out and about 
Delving deeper into the fungi 


ungi are unique organisms, that live in their own 

kingdom. Most are microscopic; we know them more 
by their effects than their appearance. They may be 
smuts, rusts, yeasts, moulds or mildews or grow into 


strange or bizarre shapes. There is much more than meets 


the eye even in the larger fungi, the ones we Geelong 
Field Naturalists go in search of in autumn and perhaps 
again with November rains. They have their own 
idiosyncratic and complicated lifestyle, most of which is 
invisible to the naked eye, as is the main part of the 
fungus; we generally see only the fruiting body. 


Neither plant nor animal, reproducing in extraordinarily 
wasteful numbers, they are all around us, permeating just 
about every nook and cranny and the air. They do not 


contain chlorophyll, so do not photosynthesize, and cannot 


manufacture their own food. They spend most of their life 
out of sight, the larger ones forming colonies underground 
or inside trees. They do not need light to grow, although 
some light is needed for spores to be reproduced and 


dispersed. They obtain all their food by absorption, they do 


not engulf and swallow. Like plants, their cells are 
surrounded by a wall; however it is made of an ‘animal’ 
material, chitin, similar to crab carapaces and your 
fingernails. 


Fungi may be saprophytic, mycorrhizal or parasitic. The 
parasitic ones digest living organisms with no benefit to 
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the host and may cause severe damage. The punks are 
responsible for heart rot of trees; the Australian Honey 
Fungus Armillaria luteobalina aggressively attacks through 
the roots. Some jelly fungi, like the orange Tremella 
mesenterica prey on other fungi, sending out haustoria to 
latch on to and into host hyphae. Living caterpillars are 
parasitised by cordyceps fungi whose mycelium invades 
them underground. Not a pleasant way to die. Saprophytic 
fungi are the decomposers; they live on dead organic 
material and can break down lignin and cellulose. Apart 
from bacteria (and termites and perhaps some elephants), 
fungi are the only organisms that can break down wood. 
Some, such as Poronia erica, live on dung. These are 
known as coprophilous. Fungi also form symbiotic 
relationships with a wide range of plants, at some benefit 
to both. Many Cortinarias, like the beautiful purple 
Cortinarius archeri, Dermocybes like the Green Skinhead 
D. austroveneta and even the little 
coral fungi (that may be poisonous to 
humans) feed on modified 
(mycorrhizal) roots of the mighty 
eucalypts, taking sugars in return for 
nutrients and water, and so help to 
keep the forest healthy. 


n 


They have neither leaves nor roots 
and do not need pollination from 
outside. They are composed of 


Cortinarius archeri 
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hyphae—long branching strings of cells invisible to the 
eye until they combine into mycelium (white threads 
under bark), or a fruiting body (the pretty fungus we go to 
photograph or maybe eat) or rhizomorphs, which are 
string-like masses of mycelium with a tough rind and an 
inner core where hyphae have lost their individuality and 
act as a unit with a growing tip. If conditions are not right, 
they may lie dormant for many months. They creep 
through the undergrowth or wind around twigs and 
branches and although they may be more than a metre 
long, are often overlooked. 


The larger fungi belong to the Class Eumycota and are 
either Basidiomycetes or Ascomycetes, depending on 
how their spores are produced. These spores are tiny and 
not supplied with a food supply to get them through their 
first days of independent life. After germination they start 
to multiply at once from just a couple of simple cells, 
forming hyphae that spread outwards to form an invisible 
circular colony. Sometimes daughter colonies are split off 
if they meet an obstruction. Although hyphae can die off, 
colonies can persist for years. Fairy Rings of Marasmius 
oreades are said to have lived for 400 years, producing 
an annual ‘crop’ of little toadstools. 


Fungi have a definite sex life, leading to the production of 
spores, but with a waiting period after mating before final 
production of offspring. Mates are attracted by hormones, 
which are probably peptides. Fungi only choose partners 
from a compatible type. If they are basidiomycetes, two 
hyphal tips each containing a nucleus will grow towards 
each other, break down their cell walls and merge, 
creating a double-nucleated cell (dikaryon). Then this will 
replicate itself until the conditions are right for splitting 
and recombining into new individuals with a transfer of 
genetic material. Other hyphae grow and form a fruiting 
body, whose function is to carry the fertile cells which will 
bear the spores. The final step in the sexual process 
takes place in special club-shaped cells known as 
basidia. Four basidiospores are produced, each perched 
atop a stem (sterigma), ready to go out into the world. 


In Ascomycetes, spores are produced in a cup-like 
fruiting body called an apothecium lined with the 
hymenium which is supported by a strong thin layer of 
interwoven hyphae. Spores (usually eight) are formed in 
long narrow asci, often with infertile cells between. The 
initial dikaryon is produced much more obviously 
sexually, when male cells empty their contents into a 
female ascogonium, where the ‘couples’ pair up. Again 
the final fusion does not take place until much later, when 
itis time to split and mix genetic material. This delayed 
production of offspring is characteristic of fungi generally. 
It is not the same as the delayed development of a foetus 
that we find in marsupials. The replication of double 
nucleated cells allows thousands of new organisms 
(spores) to be produced from one ‘mating’. Some 
Ascomycetes can also produce spores asexually, from 
fused nuclei and any genetic transfer happens randomly, 
since two fusing cells may not contain sexually different 
nuclei. These spores are borne in conidia, on fruiting 
bodies that may look markedly different from the ‘normal’ 
ones. For instance, Purple Jellydisc Ascocoryne 
sarcoides may appear as gelatinous discs or as pale 
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conidia-covered clubs. 


Spores have a distinctive shape, colour and texture— 
round, oval, beaked, spiky, warty—all of which assist in 
distinguishing similar species. The methods of spore 
dispersal are varied Fungi rely on wind or rain or even 
animals to digest and move their spores, which from just 
a couple of cells, will grow into a new individual, without 
having a built-in food store, as is found in a seed or a 
fertilised egg. 


In mushrooms and other gilled species the hymenium is 
on the edge of the gills; it lines the pores of the boletes; it 
is on the spines of toothed species, all over the surface of 
corals, on the ridges on the underside of chanterelles and 
lining the skin of puffballs. Cup fungi have a microscopic 
lining on the inside of the cup; in morels the cup is large 
and wrinkled to form a sponge-like club on the end of a 
stalk and the hymenium is onthe outside of this cup. The 
hymenium in truffles is folded and twisted and appears as 
veins inside the fruiting body, which grows underground. 
The leathers or parchments, such as the stereums, have 
no spines or gills but produce spores on their smooth 
underside. The ear fungi have jelly-like flesh with a tough 
skin, and spores have to push their way through to get to 
the air for dispersal. 


Earth Stars are a ball with a double skin. The ball pushes 
up and breaks the outer skin, which splits into several 
segments, forming a star. Stinkhorns start as an ‘egg’, 
through which a spike tipped with spore-filled slime, 
pushes and opens into arms, often brightly coloured, but 
smelling horribly to humans, though most attractive to 
flies that carry away spores on their bodies. 


Gills are cleverly spaced so that spores drop straight 
down, to be carried away by air currents or water. Birds 
Nest Fungi rely on a droplet of water falling into the ‘nest’ 
where packages of spores encased in lens-shaped 
peridioles have been snugly sitting like eggs. They fly out 
and because they are sticky they adhere to the surface 
where they land. Nitida peridioles can land 100 cm from 
the nest; Cyathus and Crucibolum have them attached to 
the cup by a string, which breaks off, forming a long tail 
which wraps around a twig, anchoring the peridiole. 
Luminous fungi may attract animals at night. In Australia 


truffles are dug up and eaten by bettongs, bandicoots and 
potoroos. 


Developing spores are often covered. The whole fruiting 
body is covered in a 
‘universal veil’ in the 
agarics. It tears apart 
as the fungus grows; 
sometimes pieces are 
left as scales on the 
cap, often a ring 
(annulus) is left half 
way down the stem 
and sometimes the 
base sits in a cup. 
Cortinarias have a filmy 
veil, the cortina, from half way along the stem to the gills. 
Most fruiting bodies are ephemeral. The life of a 


Remnant universal veil 


eee 


mushroom in the field is about eight days but during that 
time it may have produced more than a thousand million 
spores. Some fungi, such as the Lawyer’s Wig Coprinus 
comatus may self-destruct into a black liquid; some like 
the punks are perennial; - 

they may add a new pore 
layer each season; in 
deserts a Podaxis 
pistillaris may wait for 
months for the opportunity | 
to shed its cap and release | | 
its spores. 

This article is a bit like a 
rhizomorph with an ever- 
growing tip and attached 
to a vast interior. The inner life of fungi is every bit as 
fascinating as the wonderful variety of the fruiting bodies. 


Rhizomorphs around twig 
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Earwig Labidura truncata; Labiduridae; Dermaptera 


Introduction 
= arwigs are one of our most regularly encountered 

insects, and easily distinguished creatures. The 
common name probably has an effect of revulsion due to 
the myth that they have a habit of crawling 
into the ears of sleeping humans. The 
name has other possible derivatives, the 
Anglo Saxon eard meaning soil and wega 
meaning insect',or ear-wing referring to 
the rear wing shape’. 


The subject male specimen was collected 
some years ago at Eppalock Reservoir 
having been found under a rock where 
damp conditions provided suitable habitat. 
Female earwigs, subsequent to mating, 
are able to store sperm for some months 
in their spermatheca. When she finds a 
suitable place to lay her eggs, they will be 
transported down the oviduct and be 
fertilised as they pass the junction with the 
spermatheca. She will constantly attend to 
and guard the eggs and the nymphs, 
which when they hatch as small replicas 
of the adult require four to five moults to 
achieve adulthood (Goode 1980). Earwigs 
are a common feature throughout the 
world with some 1200 species in 
comparison to Australia’s 85 species that include several 
introduced species. Almost all are nocturnal in habit and 
omnivorous, feeding mostly on plant material. Animal 
prey is captured in the forceps (Hughes 1994). Labidura 
truncata has been observed attacking a Coddling Moth 
larva (Rentz & Keven 1991). It appears to avoid human 
habitation, gardens and crops. 


Description 

L. truncata is a relatively large earwig compared with the 
introduced Forficula auricularia familiar to most people in 
the house and garden. The overall colour is a reddish 


Labidura truncata; Labiduridae 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


brown with markings of a straw or cream colour. Most 
notable is the rear forceps or cerci (Gk. kerkus, tail), 
strongly sclerotised and having two prominent blunt teeth 
together with a series of small teeth. The wide spacing of 
the cerci is indicative of an ability to 
secure relatively large prey. 


The proportionally small head carries 
extra long antennae of some 20 
segments. Maxillary palps are prominent 
as are the compound eyes; ocelli are 
lacking. A short flexible neck joins the 
head to the proportionally small proctored. 
Covering the meso and metathorax are 
the tegmen (L. tegmen, covering), the 
sclerotised wing covers, which are in 
actual fact hardened forewings. Beneath 
the tegmen are the folded membranous 
rear wings, the tip of each wing may be 
seen protruding from the rear of the 
tegmen. These rear wings have a 
simplified venation of radial veins in the 
manner of a fan. When fully displayed the 
general appearance resembles that of the 
human ear. 


Also attached to the thorax are the three 
pairs of legs of a distinct cream colour that 
have three segmented tarsi terminating in a pair of 
prominent simple claws lacking an arolium. The abdomen 
consists of ten segments gradually increasing in size 
toward the posterior. Each segment is flexibly connected 
producing a very flexible body in addition to the ability to 
telescope by drawing into each other. 
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Plant Group 


Ithough fungi are not plants, discussions about 
various fungus observations usually occur at our 
winter season meetings—July was no exception. 


The first segment of our meeting was conducted by Valda 
who led a discussion using images of fungi observed 
during the club excursion to the Blanket Leaf picnic area. 
(See July Geelong Naturalist). 


We then turned our attention to plants observed at 
Blanket Leaf and our 25th June walk at Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve; this included the only Bedfordia species 
in Victoria, B. arborescens (Blanket Leaf) and species of 


...Dick Southcombe 


Another plant discussed was Correa lawrenceana var. 
latrobeana (Mountain Correa) which was noticed on the 
27th June walk with Angair, from Mt Cowley. This quite 
tall, thin-stemmed plant was in flower and was probably 
the notable variant in the Otway Ranges which can reach 
16 m in height. 


During an afternoon excursion at Bannockburn Bush on 
23rd July, glorious rain threatened and our small group 
encountered a hive of honey bees; however it was 
enjoyable, as all accompanied walks in the bush are. It 
was delightful to come across hundreds of flowering 


Eucalyptus, Acacia and Allocasuarina. 


Acacia mearnsii 

Acacia paradoxa 

Acacia pycnantha 
Acaena ovina 
Allocasuarina verticillata 
Arctotheca calendula* 
Arthropodium strictum 
Asparagus asparagoides* 
Astroloma humifisum 
Bossiaea prostrata 
Carpobrotus modestus 
Cassinia arcuata 
Chamaescilla corymbosa 
Chrysocephalum apiculatum 
Clematis microphylla 
Cotula australis 
Cryptandra tomentosa 
Danthonia sp. 

Dianella revoluta 
Dichondra repens 
Drosera whittakeri 
Einadia hastata 

Einadia nutans 
Eucalyptus cladocalyx* 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon ssp connata 
Eucalyptus maculata* 
Freesia sp.* 

Galenia pubescens* 
Geranium solanderi 
Gonocarpus tetragynus 
Helichrysum scorpioides 
Hydrocotyle laxiflora 
Lomanara filiformis 
Lomandra micrantha 
Oxalis pes-caprae* 
Pimelea humilis 
Pterostylis nana 
Thysanotus patersonii 


Dwarf Greenhood orchids, mostly around the base Of . 


trees. Thanks Helen for your plant list shown below. t 
& { 


Black Wattle 

Hedge Wattle 

Golden Wattle 
Sheep’s Burr 
Drooping Sheoak 
Capeweed 

Chocolate Lily 

Bridal Creeper, Smilax 
Cranberry Heath 
Creeping Bossiaea 
Inland Pigface 
Drooping Cassinia 
Blue Stars 

Common Everlasting 
Small-leaved Clematis 
Common Cotula 
Prickly Cryptandra 
Danthonia 
Black-Anther Flax-Lily 
Kidney-weed 

Scented Sundew 
Saloop 

Nodding Saltbush 
Sugar Gum 

Yellow Gum 

Spotted Gum 

Freesia 

Blanket Weed, Galenia 
Austral Crane’s-bill 
Common Raspwort 
Button Everlasting 
Stinking Pennywort 
Wattle Mat-rush 
Small-flowered Mat-rush 
Soursob 

Dwarf Rice-flower 
Dwarf Greenhood 
Twining Fringe-lily 


a a l o 


Odd Spot (thank you to John James) 


Quote in newspaper from a leading Australian scientist who was involved with successfully cloning ‘Dolly’ the sheep:- 
‘It is not possible to clone Phar Lap or the Tasmanian Tiger, because the process requires live cells of the animal to 


be cloned. The markings of a cloned animal can be 


different to its genetic clone. The markings on the animal are 


impacted by the manner in which the clone was carried In the womb by the surrogate.’ 
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Mammal Report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Powerful Owl and Koala 

At a nature photography workshop where | was involved 
in Apollo Bay over the weekend 25-26 July, | was talking 
to a local resident Daniel Widell about the wildlife in the 
area, and he asked if | had ever heard of a Powerful Owl 
taking a Koala as its prey. | had, once, at a nest in the 
Brisbane Ranges many years ago. 


So he handed me two colour prints of an owl he found in 
the Kennett River caravan park, perched in an open- 
foliaged eucalypt ... with a small Koala suspended from 
beneath one claw! The photographs were taken by him 
on 21 August 2008. 


It is well known that Koalas are very abundant, perhaps 
too abundant, in the Otway Ranges so they would be 
ideal prey for the big predators. 


My thanks to Daniel for allowing one of the 
photographs to be reproduced here 


Pix Controller Cameras 

They have had a rest over the last weeks in July, but will 
be in place in the Otway Ranges throughout August. 
Specific sites are yet to be determined, but if you are 
interested in seeing them in action, please contact me on 


ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Trevor Pescott for Mammal Study Group. 


Permits Update 

We have received our Animal Ethics Committee permit 
(no. 14.09) and are waiting for a response to applications 
for DSE and Parks Victoria approval. 


Powerful Owl holding koala 21.08.2008 


Next mammal trapping. 
With the monthly excursion taking place at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on Sunday 16 August, 
it seems appropriate to do some mammal trapping to correspond with it. 
The program is as follows: 
Thursday 13 August: meet at the nature reserve at 2.00 pm. 


Friday 14 and Saturday 15: meet at the reserve at 8.30 am to check the traps. 

Sunday 16: meet at the reserve at 8.30 am to collect the traps. 

It is also intended to do-some spotlighting on Saturday night: meet at the Information Centre car park 
at 7.30 pm. 

Please let me know if you intend joining the trapping or spotlighting activities. 

Email ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Reptile and amphibian report | 
... Trevor Pescott 


Apart from several reports of Common Froglets heard been there for at least seven years.’ 
calling in the Bambra area, there is little to report. The 


following note from Mark Trengove, however, is of How widely are Weasel Skinks distributed in suburban 

interest. Geelong? | have several records over the years in 
Belmont; have other GFNC members seen them here? A 

‘I'd been meaning to tell you that we have Weasel Skinks description and photograph of the lizard is in Geelong 

in Geelong West. | think we would have brought them in Naturalist April 2009. 

with some wood. We never see them often but they have 
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The birds and other wildlife of the Galapagos 
Bird Group Meeting 18 June 2009 


raig was fortunate enough to be invited to join a party 

travelling to Ecuador (report in Geelong Naturalist vol. 44 
no. 4 August 2008 pp. 4-5), and then to the Galapagos, in 
February 2008. He began his illustrated talk by thanking Jim 
and Claire McAllister for their painstaking and thorough 
preparation and leadership throughout this wonderful trip; Rob 
Ganly for the telephone call on 4th January 2008 to offer the 
invitation to join the trip at short notice on a cancellation; and 
Elizabeth, to whom Craig dedicated his presentation. 


The Galapagos is in the eastern Pacific Ocean, on the equator, 
1000 km off the west coast of South America. Galapagos is a 
UNESCO World Heritage site. The archipelago consists of 13 
main islands and more than 100 smaller islets, rocks and reefs. 
They form the Galapagos province of Ecuador and are part of 
that nation’s National Park system. Access to the islands is 
strictly regulated with each landing party, from each vessel, 
being given a strict schedule to be on and off; with the group to 
stay with the leader and stay on the paths at all times; animals 
are not to be touched or disturbed. The Galapagos archipelago 
has a total area of 7880 square km of land spread over 45 000 
sq. km of ocean. Volcan Wolf, on Isabela, is the highest point 
with an elevation of 1707 m above sea level. 


Each island has its own character; some cloaked in forest, 
others smouldering and rugged; all are the result of one of the 
strangest features found anywhere on earth. They are plumbed 
directly to the centre of the earth, where an artery of 
superheated rock comes to the surface from 100s of kilometres 
below the crust. In the north-east of the Galapagos is one of 
the most volcanic places on earth, a hot spot, which has been 
active for millions of years building island after island. 
Fernandina in the west, the youngest island at 30 000 years, is 
the harshest and most volcanically active of the islands, 
situated above the volcanic hotspot. As the islands form they 
are slowly moved away from the volcanic hotspot, to the south 
east on a massive tectonic plate at the rate of approximately 
2.5 cm per year, as though on a geological conveyor belt. 
Other islands are now scattered over 100s of kilometres of 
ocean to the east, with the oldest island furthest east. As 
islands move further east, there’s a remarkable progression 
from barren rock and ash covered deserts to mellow and 
diversify into evergreen woodlands and forests. 


Isabela is the largest, 1 000 000 years old and 160 km long, 
with a backbone of volcanoes. Sierra Negra, the largest 
volcano in Galapagos, recently blew smoke and ash more than 
ten km into the atmosphere. Its caldera has vegetation but it is 
still close enough to the hotspot to be active. Santa Cruz, a 
‘mature middle-aged’ island, has been away from the volcanic 
hotspot long enough for volcanoes to cool and become 
covered with vegetation. 


It is not just how they were born, but where they were born that 
makes these islands so special. They have emerged at the 
crossroads of four major ocean currents sweeping in from all 
corners of the Pacific Ocean. This interplay of warm and cold 
currents generates an extraordinary diversity of marine life with 
over 500 species of fish recorded in the water around the 
archipelago. These converging currents have also brought 
animals to these shores from opposite ends of the Pacific 
Ocean. Galapagos Sea-lions are related to Californian Sea- 
lions that came from the north and the ancestors of Galapagos 
Penguins swam from as far south as the sub-Antarctic. The 
cold waters allow them to survive on the equator! The cold 
nutrient-rich Humboldt Current gives the necessary conditions 
for these and many other unique organisms to survive in this 
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‘laboratory of life’ on the equator. 


Although located on the equator, the Humboldt Current brings 
cold water to the islands, causing frequent drizzles during most 
of the year. The weather is periodically influenced by the El 
Nifio phenomenon which brings warmer temperatures and 
heavy rains. During the cool season known as the ‘Garua’, from 
June to November, the temperature by the sea is 22°C, a 
steady and cold wind blows from S and SE, and frequent 
drizzles (Garuas) last most of the day, along with dense fog. 
During the warm calm season, from January to April, the 
average sea and air temperature rises to 25°C, there is no wind 
at all, there are spasmodic though strong rains and the sun 
shines. The months of May and December are changeover 
months when the weather can vary greatly from year to year. 
Weather changes as altitude increases on the large islands. 
Temperature decreases gradually with altitude, while 
precipitation increases. There is’a large variation in 
precipitation from one location to another, not only with altitude 
but also depending on the location of the islands. This also 
varies with the seasons. 


The total human population of approximately 40 000 has 
increased rapidly in the last 50 years. These inhabitants are 
centred on three main islands: Isabela, Santa Cruz and San 
Cristobal. There is an outpost on Floreana at Puerto Velasco 
Ibarra. The first recorded resident was an Irishman named 
Patrick Watkins who was marooned on Floreana in 1807. By 
then Post Office Bay had become a regular, though, infrequent 
stopping place for whalers. Vessels recently arrived from 
Europe would leave letters there to be collected by those 
returning in the direction of home. The first post barrel appears 
to have been erected by Capt. James Colnett in 1792. The 
tradition continues today, when visitors to these islands place a 
post card—addressed but unstamped—in the barrel(s) at Post 
Office Bay. When you put yours in, there is an understanding 
that you will take a letter or postcard, addressed to a 
destination in your home nation, place a standard mail rate 
stamp on it and post it when you return home. 


The group journeyed around the archipelago on a very 
comfortable motor launch which was home for 12 days and 11 
nights. One of the first onshore visits was to the Charles Darwin 
Research station and National Park at Puerto Ayora, on Santa 
Cruz. Here Giant Tortoises, each specific to an island, are bred 
in captivity for release in to the wild. There are two basic 
groups of tortoises: dome-shaped tortoises which live on larger 
higher islands where there is an extensive moist area, and 
saddleback tortoises which live on the lower islands of Pinta, 
Pinzon and Espanola. Galapago is an old Spanish word for 
saddle—the shape of the tortoise carapace (shell)—and gives 
a clue as to how the islands got their name. The estimated 
population of tortoises on the islands today is 15 000 
individuals. The carapace can measure up to 1.5 m and weigh 
up to 250 kg. The life span is thought to be 150 years, reaching 
sexual maturity at 25 years. Many populations have been badly 
affected by the activities of humans. The early buccaneers and 
whalers found them a handy source of fresh meat, as they 
could stay alive for long periods without water. They were also 
killed for the oil that is produced by rendering down their fat 
reserves. 


While there are 11 subspecies (species according to some 
sources) still alive, visitors are only likely to see tortoises in the 
wild on Santa Cruz, San Cristobal and Alcedo. The tour group 
saw specimens of Geochelone nigrita in the wild on Santa 
Cruz. The tortoises have managed to live in harmony with 


farmers, who farm in much of their moist and humid habitat. 
Some farmers charge visitors to come on to their land to view 
tortoises, an excellent example of sustainable use of natural 
resources. Other species can be seen in the breeding centres at 
Puerto Ayora (Santa Cruz) and Villamil (Isabela). 


As far as bird-watching in the Galapagos is concerned, there are 
approximately 60 resident species; 50% are land-based 
species, many endemic, and 13 are finches. Some species are 
easy to identify and unmistakeable while for others you need a 
good field guide and a good guide! 


When HMS Beagle, carrying Charles Darwin, reached 
Galapagos on 15th September 1835, it was to be a last-minute 
stop before a long journey home, after charting the coast of 
South America for three years. The crew now had just five 
weeks to make a modern and accurate map of the islands. The 
time spent there changed history. Darwin collected specimens, 
but did not label them all, especially those from the islands he 
visited first, San Cristobal and Espanola. Once back in England, 
he started to examine and catalogue his collection, in particular 
the finches, and began to appreciate that these small birds were 
something very special. They were (are) one of the best 
examples of what we know as adaptive radiation. Fortunately for 
Darwin, he was not the only one from the Beagle collecting 
specimens. His assistant Syms Covington and Captain Fitzroy 
had collected and labelled finches. As Darwin gradually came to 
appreciate the significance of the finches, he could see that they 
were essentially similar. This has 
been confirmed with DNA testing. 
Each finch species is endemic to 
Galapagos and has found its own 
particular ecological niche: the 
seed-eaters, small, medium, large 
the nectar-eaters; the fruit-eaters; 
the insect-eaters and the tool-using 
Woodpecker Finch. - 
All had developed from a common 
ancestor as a result of isolation 
and a lack of predators. 


The tour group, due to very good 
planning and very good guiding, 
were fortunate to see all 13 
species. They are almost all 
identifiable by their beak shape or 
by location—they tend to inhabit 
different islands or different parts 
of the same island. In general the 
plumage of males is dark brown or 
black and females mid-brown. 
Generally they have not been 
affected by the arrival of humans, $ 
though there must be an inevitable effect on survival rates and 
breeding due to the activity of cats and rats. Also there has been 
some habitat loss. Craig photographed six of the finch species. 
The Sharp-beaked Ground Finch, which on two of the islands 
has developed interesting feeding habits, in response to lack of 
food and moisture, feeds on lice on booby feathers and also 
pecks at the base of feathers and draws blood to drink. It also 
rolls booby eggs out of nests and breaks them to gain access to 
their contents and is also known to feed on the ectoparasites of 
tortoises and iguanas. In a similar way the Small Ground Finch 
photographed on Isabela, has developed an interesting 
relationship with the reptiles. which will raise themselves off the 
ground to make it easier for the finches to clean their undersides 
of ectoparasites. The Medium Ground Finch, photographed on 
Isabela, tends to feed in flocks rather than individually (as the 
Large Ground Finch does) and also feeds on ectoparasites. It is 
well adapted to urban areas. The Cactus Ground Finch, 


photographed on South Plaza, feeds at flowers of Opuntia 
cactus, leaving the head with a dusting of pollen. The 
Vegetarian Finch, photographed on San Cristobal, was the most 
difficult to find! It is one of the larger finches (16 cm) and has a 
more distinctive plumage. Males are all black with a pale or 
yellowish belly; however many have only the head and back 
black. And the Mangrove Finch, the most endangered of bird 
species on Galapagos, has a population which is down to 40-50 
pairs. It is restricted to mangrove swamps or forests on southern 
Isabela: Four species of endemic Mockingbird are found in 
Galapagos, all with very similar plumage. They will eat almost 
anyihing—seeds, invertebrates, baby turtles, sea-lion placenta, 
eggs and also ticks from Land Iguanas. Darwin collected and 
accurately labelled specimens of these four species. It was this 
group of birds which really awakened his curiosity and helped 
him sort the evidence to formulate his theories. 


Craig showed photos of other famous inhabitants, Lava Lizards 
and the Land Iguanas, found throughout the islands but with a 
distinct species on Santa Fe, whose males tend to be dullish 
yellow, occasionally with dark patches, and with the back spine 
extending further down the back. Discussion of famous 
inhabitants would not be complete without mention of the Marine 
Iguanas photographed at several locations. They are the only 
marine reptile, diving to a depth of ten metres for up to ten 
minutes, feeding on algae. They range in length from 1.3 m 
(Espanola) to 75 cm (Genovese). Craig showed a photo of 30+ 
Marine Iguanas spread across the path from the landing at 
Punta Espinosa, Fernandina. He also showed a photo, of a 
green and red iguana at Punta Suarez on Espanola, highlighting 


_ the fact that the skins of these animals take on a wonderful 


colour depending on the algae they are eating. [see back cover] 


Craig was pleased to find several species of endemic gulls in 
the Galapagos. The Swallow-tailed Gull, (a handsome bird) is 
the only gull in the world to forage, at night, for small fish and 
squid in surface waters. It has unusually large eyes and utters 
clicking calls. It feeds 15-30 km out to sea. Little is known about 
its feeding habits, but it may have some special visual and sonar 
capabilities. The Lava Gull, photographed in El Progreso, San 
Cristobal, is the rarest and least numerous gull in the world. Its 


aggressive and scavenging lifestyle pays off around ports, 
<- though there are only 400 pairs, spread around the islands. As a 


result of the small population and ground-nesting habit, this 
species is considered vulnerable. Non-breeding Laughing Gulls 
arrive from North America on migration. A vagrant observed by 


- the tour party on South Plaza was the Kelp Gull. Craig was also 
, able to photograph a Lava Heron, another endemic — feeding by 


the water’s edge on South Plaza, and also a Striated Heron 
(endemic subspecies) hunting in the shallows on Isabela. 


There were many non-bird highlights, including the Large 
Painted Lady locusts, photographed on South Plaza. Also the 
cactus Opuntia Echios barringtonensis, found only on Santa Fe, 
distinguished by the huge woody trunks. The appearance and 
behaviour of Sally Lightfoot crabs, dramatic scarlet and orange 
crustaceans, were a regular topic of conversation through the 
tour. These crabs fill the roles of predator and scavenger and 
may grow up to 20 cm across. They are named for their 
apparent ability to ‘walk on water’ as they scurry from rock to 
rock. 


Around a number of the islands there were often frigatebirds 
soaring and circling effortlessly displaying their superb mastery 
of flight. Two species of these kleptoparasites found in the 
Galapagos are the Great Frigatebird feeding much further out to 
sea and the Magnificent Frigatebird favouring waters nearer to 
land. These two species are very similar in appearance; suffice 
to say that the male of the former species has a green sheen on 
the nape and upper mantle while the male of the latter has a 
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purple sheen. The members of the group were fortunate 
enough to see displaying males, with their bright red throat 
pouches fully inflated, on North Seymour. 


The presentation was also illustrated with photos of several 
non-breeding migratory waders from North America: Whimbrel, 
Grey Plover, Wandering Tattler, Semi-palmated Plover and 
Lesser Yellowlegs. There were also photos of several 
unmistakable ‘Galapagos birds’: Wedge-rumped Storm Petrel, 
Brown Pelican, Great Blue Heron, Yellow Warbler and Great 
Flamingo along with several wonderful endemic species: 
Flightless Cormorant, [see p. 16] Galapagos Dove and 
Galapagos Hawk (feasting on a Marine Iguana). 


Boobies are large diving seabirds with dagger-like bills, 
members of the same family as Gannets. The Galapagos is 
home to three species, which breed close together on several 
islands but do not fish close together. The Red-footed Booby 
(endemic subspecies) feeds in open ocean well away from 
land. Craig showed a photo of a white morph specimen from 
Genovese. The more common morph is brown. The Nazca 
Booby, endemic to the Galapagos and arguably the most 
handsome, is the largest of the three and frequently fishes 
further offshore. Blue-footed Boobies feed closer inshore than 
the other two species. Craig concluded his presentation with a 
breath-taking and mesmerising piece of video, taken by Jim 
Butler, of Blue-footed Boobies diving offshore near Puerto 
Villamil, Isabela. This amazing spectacle was certainly a 


Ess 


Male Magnificent Frigatebird in display Photo: Craig Morley 


highlight of the tour and we are most grateful to Jim for 
capturing the moments ‘when 1000 Blue-footed Boobies came 


to breakfast’! 


References 

Fitter, J..& Hosking, D. (2007).Wildlife of Galapagos. Traveller's 
guide: 2nd edn. HarperCollins. 

Galapagos, a BBC program, a Wildvision/National Geographic- 
US Co-Production. Episodes 1, 2 & 3. 


Winston Huggins 
a few thoughts from Margaret MacDonald 


Winston Huggins was a true field naturalist. He was 
never happier than when he was out in the field either by 
himself, with his late wife and loved partner Carleen, or 
with a group of people with similar interests, making lists 
of known plants and collecting specimens to be carefully 
analysed in his study where his binocular microscope 
and extensive research library were used to identify the 
various species collected. 


Almost self-taught in the field of botany, 
Winston’s great botanical knowledge 
emanated from attending botany classes 
once he had retired, and then gradually 
extending as he spent so much time 
exploring the natural world, mainly around 
Anglesea where he lived, but also the 
Greater Geelong area and beyond. He was 
prepared to share his expertise and 
knowledge with others—so often the plastic 
bag with the unknown specimens would be 
left on his doorstep, and before long the 
answer would be given. He did not make 
guesses—everything was deeply analysed 
before the identification was made. It gave 
him great pleasure for others to look 
through his microscope and share the 
beauty of the specimen he was studying. 


He would lead field excursions 
energetically. He had been a great athlete in 
his earlier years, and this athleticism was 
always apparent as he roamed the 
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environment for hours on end, climbed inhospitable 
areas of the YouYangs surveying for the rare and 
threatened Brittle Greenhood Pterostylis truncata and 
visited so many sites searching for indigenous flowers 
and terrestrial orchids which were one of his particular 
interests. His love for orchids saw him and Carleen travel 
many times- to West Australia exploring and 
photographing orchids and their habitats. This 
interest in orchids was maintained to the end of 
his life. He was awarded with life membership 
from the Victorian Australasian Native Orchid 
Society (Geelong Group) in May this year, and 
indeed attended the monthly meeting of the 
group in Geelong just two nights before he had 
the fall in Anglesea which ultimately led to his 
sudden death. 


Winston’s knowledge will be missed—his 
friendship will be missed. He was respected 
and valued by so many conservation groups 
and agencies including the Australian Native 
Orchid Society (ANOS), the Anglesea and 
Aireys Inlet Society for the protection of native 
4 plants and animals (ANGAIR Inc.), the Friends 
of Eastern Otways, Parks Victoria and the 
Department of Sustainability and Environment 
(DSE) as well as of course to our Field 
Naturalists Group to which he dedicated so 
much time and effort. 


We thank Winston for the tremendous 
contribution he has made to so many people. 


Mammal Atlas additions 
... Trevor Pescott 


Short-beaked Echidna 27/05/09 1 Barwon Heads end of 13th Beach, beside the road TFI 
15/07/09 | 1 Stan Lewis Walk, Highton, in a tree above the path KCa 
Common Brushtail Possum | 10/05/09 1 In a garden in Wensleydale MDH 


Yellow-bellied Glider 11/05/09 | A small number calling from trees in the Lake Elizabeth car park MDH 


Sugar Glider 02/05/09 Yapping calls heard, heathy woodland beside Hammonds Rd near MDH 
Breakfast Creek Rd 

Common Ringtail Possum 24/04/09 1 Active in trees in the Sapling Gully picnic ground, Brisbane Ranges. MDH 

Common Ringtail Possum 13/05/09 | 1 Active in trees, Old Carlisle Road, Carlisle Heath. MDH 

Common Ringtail Possum 30/05/09 1 On telegraph pole and wires, North Valley Road, Highton VDe 

03/07/09 | 1 Tower Road Portarlington 

27/05/09 | Heard calling, near the Stockyards at the You Yangs TFI 


Australian Fur Seal 17/05/09 1 Barwon River between Barwon Heads and Lake Connewarre 


| per TFI | 

Possible Killer Whale 02/07/09 | 1 Off Point Lonsdale. 
Southern Right Whale 25/07/09 | 4-6 Close inshore off the beach between Skenes Creek and Apollo Bay | TPe 
Humpback Whale 30/06/09 2 Off Point Lonsdale. TFI 


Observers: CMo Craig Morley, DRa Dave Rantall, KCa Kay Campbell, MDH Marilyn and Dean Hewish, TFI Tom Fletcher, 
Trevor Pescott. VDe Valda Dedman. 


Short-beaked Echidna: the habitat choice of echidnas Winter is whale time off our coast and the population 
can be rather surprising, with this one reported from the increases in both Humpback and Southern Right is 


ocean side of the Barwon Heads—Black Rocks Road. apparent from the increased number of sightings each 
There is only a narrow sand-dune here, and as Tom year. And their presence close inshore, such as were the 
Fletcher notes, there is a strong push to build a ones at Apollo Bay, literally stops the traffic. Not just 
walking/bike path there. motorists in passing cars, but bus-loads of people 

stopped to watch the ocean giants. The whales appeared 
It seems that Koalas are moving closer in to town with to be in twos, but whether that was mothers and calves 
this one found in a tree above the Stan Lewis Walk was difficult to determine. 


between Princes and Queens Park Bridges. 


Yellow-bellied Gliders have one of the most distinctive 
calls of any of Australia's mammals, but if you once 

hear the call of the Sugar Glider you will find it also 
readily identifiable—as the Hewishes have done while on 
their nocturnal moth-searching forays. 


Common Ringtail Possum: this is another of the 
Australian marsupials that has adapted well to the 
modified environment we have in the suburbs, but it is at 
home in the woodland and forest areas as well. The habit 
they have of climbing onto powerlines occasionally leads 
to their electrocution—and suburban black-outs. 


ss sonata Zea Se 


- : The Southern Right Whale has two blows, the left stronger 
Dave Rantall noted a Red Fox in Portarlington on than the right. This whale is facing left 


03/07/09 that appeared to be only half-sized and with the Photo: Trevor Pescott 
dark brown coat of a juvenile. Foxes are usually born in 
spring and the young animals are more commonly seen 
much earlier in the year than July. Perhaps it was a late 
‘arrival’ or it may have been slower maturing than usual. 


The Australian Fur Seal reported by Tom Fletcher was 
seen by Peter Menkhorst and others when then went on 
the Orange-bellied Parrot count on 17 May. It was : : 
midway between Barwon Heads and the lake. Traffic stopped by the whales Apollo Bay 25/7/2009 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Bannockburn Reserve 23 July 2009 


F our brave souls, plus our leader, Kay Campbell, 
ventured out on what started a wet, cold morning. 
The rain soon disappeared and we had a beautiful sunny 
winter’s day to do our birding. 


We started in the reserve near the truck stop parking 
area and our first sightings were Superb Fairy-wrens and 
New Holland Honeyeaters. In a large open paddock, 
where pine trees had been cleared, we saw Jacky 
Winters (2) and a flock of Yellow-rumped Thornbills 
feeding. We walked through this cleared area and along 
the fenceline and were rewarded with Scarlet Robin, 
Yellow Robin and Brown Thornbills. 


Our next stop was the Stephens Road Bushland 
Reserve, which housed the Bannockburn Reuse Facility. 
On the ponds were several Pink-eared Ducks and 
Hardheads, a few Grey Teal and Chestnut Teal, a couple 
of shelducks, wood ducks and Eurasian Coots. Only 
grebe present were Hoary-headed. In the trees, Kay 
thought she heard a Yellow Thornbill and it took us some 
time before we found it. There were also Brown 
Thornbills calling. 


Our last stop was the dam in the Reserve. When we 
pulled up to park on the side of the road a flock of White- 
winged Choughs scattered through the trees. There was 
a small amount of water in the dam and here we saw a 
Grey Shrike-thrush having a bath, as well as a female 
Golden Whistler and three White-plumed Honeyeaters 
enjoying the water. 


Bird List: 38 species 


Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pink-eared Duck 
Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Hardhead 

Hoary -headed Grebe 
Common Bronzewing 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Galah | 

Long-billed Corella 
Little Corella 

Eastern Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Weebill 

Yellow Thornbill 


NOT found at 
Bannockburn.! 


Galapagos 


Flightless 
Cormorant 


Photo: Craig Morley | f 


...Cheryl Westlau 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler (female) 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Magpie-Lark 
White-winged Chough 
Jacky Winter 

Scarlet Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Common Starling 

House Sparrow 


Bird observations 


hen the wind whips up the seas and howls around 

the lighthouse, it is the best time to visit Point 
Lonsdale to watch for passing sea birds. The most 
commonly seen albatross species are the Shy and the 
Black-browed. At this time of year, Fluttering Shearwaters 
can often be seen in large flocks; however ,the flocks 
move about and may only be able to be clearly seen for a 
short time. White-fronted Terns are sometimes noted on 
the rock shelf below the lighthouse or flying over the 
ocean. They are similar in size and shape to the Common 
Tern, but the‘Common Tern is a summer visitor while the 
White-fronted Tern is mainly seen in winter. The two 
species have an ‘overlap period’ in spring and autumn. 


> A Powerful Owl has been recorded in the area of the 
Brisbane Ranges that was burned two summers ago. It 
was feeding on a ringtail possum, one of its favourite 
meals. ‘ 


Banded Stilts disappeared from the Geelong area a few 
months ago. It is assumed that they may be part of the 


... Barry Lingham 


massive flocks of Banded Stilts that have been reported to 
be feeding on brine shrimp in the high salinity waters of 


the drying Coorong lakes. 


A robin with a pinkish breast that was seen near St 


Leonards was difficult to identify. Pink Robins sometimes 
move in to the Bellarine Peninsula during winter, but they 
are nearly always ‘brown’ birds. It was most likely a male 
Rose Robin. A few Rose Robins visit our area during late- 
autumn to late-winter. They were regularly seen along the 
Barwon River near Queens Park in previous years, but 
have not been recorded there this season. 


Over the next month, we should see (and hear) the first 
returning cuckoos—the Fan-tailed, Pallid, Shining Bronze 
and Horsfields Bronze will be ready to parasitise the first 
nests of spring. 


Observers: AF, Ade Foster; CMo, Craig Morley; DR, David 
Rantall; HP, Hugo Phillipps; MBi, Michael Bird; RSm, 
Rosalind Smallwood; SQ, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 
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Bird Observations (apologies for missing records submitted at the meeting; they will be include next month) 


Species 
Black-browed Albatross 


Shy Albatross 


Albatross sp. 


Fluttering Shearwater 


Little Penguin 


Australasian Gannet 


Black-faced Cormorant 
Black-shouldered Kite 


Black Kite 
Brown Goshawk 
Sooty Oystercatcher 


Banded Stilt 
White-fronted Tern 
Pacific Gull 

Silver Gull 


Galah 
Powerful Owl 


Superb Fairy-wren 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


White-plumed Honeyeater 


New Holland Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 


Robin sp. 
Tree Sparrow 


Rock shelf Pt Lonsdale 


Number | Date 


1 1/07 

6+ 1/07 

many 1/07 

10+ 1/07 

a few 30/06 
100's 1/07 

300+ 1/07 

6 23/06 
80+ 23/06 
7 23/06 
1 30/06 
2 28/06 
1 28/06 
2 24/06 
100+ 30/06 
2 30/06 
1 1/07 

2 23/06 
100+ 23/06 
31 27/06 
1 24/06 
3 28/06 
6+ 20/06 
1 20/06 
1 20/06 
4+ 20/06 
1 18/06 


several 


Comment ‘ 

Pt Flinders. A juvenile form with almost completely dark underwing, dark 
‘necklace’ and dark bill. 

Pt Lonsdale. From the lighthouse. 

Black Rocks. End of Black Rocks Road. Gliding and wheeling ahead of a 
storm front. 


Pt Lonsdale. From the lighthouse. 

Pt Lonsdale. From the lighthouse. Several albatross, gannets and Crested 
Tern appeared to be concentrated near 2 passing Humpback Whales. 
Black Rocks. End of Black Rocks Road. Flying in an easterly direction just 
offshore and as a storm front got closer they reversed direction and started 
heading toward Torquay. 

Pt Lonsdale. From the lighthouse. As a storm front with thunder and 
lightning came from the SSW, 100s appeared flying out of the east and into 
the darkening sky. 

Port Phillip Bay. South Channel Island area. Resting. 


Port Phillip Bay. Pope's Eye. Flying around or on the navigation light 
platform. 

Port Phillip Bay. Pope's Eye. Perched on Bluestone rock circle. 

Hovell's Creek. Melbourne freeway junction. Hovering over grassland, 
downstream side of freeway. 

Geelong. Kardinia Park. Seen circling during the football match. 
Batesford. Moorabool River Reserve. Disturbed from river bank, flew to 
opposite bank where it hid amongst logs, then flew into 

Blackwood. Magpies finally chased it away. 

Point Lonsdale. On Lonsdale Rock platform, then flying over pier onto Pier 
Beach. 

Moolap Saltworks. Pt Henry road. Mixed with Red-necked Avocets. 

Pt Lonsdale. From the lighthouse. 

Pt Lonsdale. From the lighthouse. A first winter bird, flying effortlessly by 
into a howling WNW gale. 

Port Phillip Bay. Pope's Eye. Perched on Bluestone rock circle. 

Port Phillip Bay. South Channel Island. Flying over and on the island. 
Breeding now, eggs observed in nests. ` 

Point Lonsdale. Perched on electricity wires—Jordan Rd. 

Brisbane Ranges. Just off Switch Rd, near Ballan Rd. Half a ringtailed 
possum in her(?) talons. Only about 15 ft from the ground. The roost site 
has been used for a while, given the amount of bones and droppings on the 
ground beneath. 

Point Lonsdale. Two females & one brown male. Marion Street. Noted 
several times lately. 

North Geelong. Thompson's Rd near Victoria Street in a flowering Yellow 
Box. 

North Geelong. Thompson's Rd near Victoria Street in a flowering Yellow 
Box. 

North Geelong. Thompson's Rd near Victoria Street in a flowering Yellow 
Box. 

North Geelong. Thompson's Rd near Victoria Street in a flowering Yellow 
Box. 

St Leonards. Pinkish-breasted bird. Most probably a Rose Robin. 

North Geelong. 


Chestnut Teal 3 Masked Lapwing 3 
Little Pied Cormorant 2 Crested Tern 1,2 
Pied Cormorant 2 Pacific Gull 1,2 
Australian Pelican 2 Silver Gull 1,2 
White-faced Heron 3 Little Corella 2 
Whistling Kite 2 Galah 2 

Little Eagle 2 Superb Fairy-wren 3 
Oystercatcher sp. 1 Yellow-rumped T’bill 3 


photo: Mel Mitchell 


Observers 
CMo 


CMo 
TFI 


CMo 
TFI; HP 


TFI 


CMo 


SQ 
SQ 


SQ 
SQ 


TFI, MBi 
SQ 


SQ 


MBi 
TFI; HP 
CMo 


SQ 
SQ 
RSm 
AF 


RSm 
MBi 
MBi 
MBi 
MBi 
DR 


Bird List Bellarine Peninsula Excursion (see p. 3) 


New Holland H E 2 
Willie Wagtail 1 
Welcome Swallow 1 
House Sparrow 2 


Key:1. Pt Lonsdale 
2. Portarlington 
3. Curlewis 
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surveying in the Ocean Grove Nature : a 
-Reserve _ ||- Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
JE August 2009; | _ Thursday 27 August 2009 


Leader: Bay Lingham ph. 5255 5429 or 0417115109 

Meet: 9:00 am at Adams Court , Eastern Park, to car pool. 
Alternative meeting point is at the OGNR Information Centre 
‘car park at 9:30 am 


Bring: Wet weather gear, morning tea, lunch, strong ance ele PR, i 
boots, binoculars, hand lens, camera, field guides. — : reader Bryant Attwood 


Buckley Falls area 


_ During the past 20 years, a series of fires and natural This is an easy walk on level, mostly sealed tracks among 
_ succession has led to changes in the habitat of the reserve. the River NCEE: 
¿Parks Victoria and the Friends of the OGNR have been testing ; 
the use of various techniques to open up some areas that have Meet: 8.30 am at Buckley | Falls lower carpark and 


been overgrown by scrub. We will check the results of work 
done iig a ed mower, manual clearing and also picnic grounds (adjacent to the golf course) 
controlled burns, in the south-eastern section. The focus will be off Buckley Falls Road, Highton: 
on the affect of fi ire, fire frequency and marlagement actions on || » (Melway 451 A4) 
habitat within the OGNR. . Bring: = Morning tea 

33 ; Finish: AS 1307 
After morning tea, people will be asked to choose a group to 


assist in the surveys: Bird surveys and plant surveys will be Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 or Bryant 5243 8858 
undertaken. Others will investigate invertebrates, amphibians 


and reptiles. ` 3 
Trevor Pescott plans to organise mammal trapping over three Bird Group Program 2009-2010 
nights and also use an automatic camera to photograph tomas 


moving about at night (see p. 9 for details). 18 June Craig Birds of Galapagos 


Marilyn and Dean Hewish plan to trap moths on the Saturday __. Morley 
night prior to the main day. They have been given permits X 16 July Lorraine The changes in the taxonomy of 
Parks Vic. Phelan Australian avifauna 


Laurie Levy The impact of duck shooting seasons 


20 August 


Boneseed Pull You Yangs 
Saturday 22 August 2009 


17 September John Barkla. Birds of Western Treatment Plant 


15 October Birding in the Cairns area 


Barry 
Lingham 


19 November Rob Ganly Birds of Batesford 


Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
Even if you do not feel up to pulling boneseed, please join 
us for a sausage sizzle at lunchtime (12.30) and a chance 
to stroll along the tracks to see just how much our hard 
work has been paying off. : 


December © No meeting 


21 January Barry & Bird Quiz 


Crai 
When: Saturday 22 August between 9.30 am and 3.00 7 
pm. 18 February © John Geelong area raptors 
Newman 


Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle 
-~ Drive to Rockwell Road—the gate will be 
_ unlocked. Please replace it after entering this 
_ normally restricted area. 
Bring: For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye 
: protection (some safety glasses will be 
available if you do not have any). Please wear 
suitable clothing (long sleeves, long trousers) 
and solid footwear. Water, morning tea. 
For lunch: Salads, drinks and any other 
goodies you wish. Sausages, vegie burgers 
and bread will be provided. 
Contact: Claire and Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 and 
0408 108 992 or Rob Beardsley 5241 1951. 


18 March Trevor 


Pescott 


Ethics of birdwatching and photographing 
birds 


Marilyn Quail-thrushes 
Hewish 


15 April 


20 May 


Danny Tracking winter movements on the 
Rogers Bellarine Peninsula birds 


Eco Book Group 
29 September 2009 


The book for the September Eco Book Group is 
Overloading Australia by Mark O’Connor 
The books will be available for pickup from mid-August at 
Paton Books, Shop 3, 329 Pakington St. Ph 5229 6622. 
They are under Lorraine Phelan’s name 


You are invited to view Echidna Walkabout's photo 


album: Special Sightings July 2009 


Another good reason for going to the Boneseed Pull 


SPECIAL EVENT: Mark O'Connor is the guest speaker at 
the meeting of SCEG (Surf Coast Energy Group) on 
Friday 14 August at 7.00 pm at Surfworld, Surf Coast 
Plaza, Beach Rd, Torquay. All welcome. Copies of the 
book will be available. 


Mailing roster 


August: Jan Venters 
September: David Flanagan 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 

Treasurer Peter Turner psturner@ncable.net.au 


Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member - 


" " 


David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil06021955@gmail.com 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor — Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group ` Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Coming events 


AUGUST 2009 SEPTEMBER 2009 . 
General Meeting: Members Night and 1 General Meeting: Moths—Peter Marriott 
casserole tea 8 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 12-13 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Mammal Group: Survey 17 Bird Group: Meeting: Birds of Western Treatment 
Excursion: Ocean Grove Nature Plant—John Barkla. 

Reserve Leader: TBA _ 20 Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Bellarine 
Bird Group: Meeting:. The impact of Peninsula, Hutchinson’s Block 

duck shooting seasons—Laurie Levy Leader: Diana Primrose 

Boneseed pull—You Yangs 24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & 29 Eco Book Group 

Dennis Greenwell 

Mid-week Bird Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 Auqust 2009. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 | 


NOTE: Lorraine will be away during August. Please send material to Alison Watson pnaw@iprimus.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions . 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. GFNC meetings ale held at Geelong 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. , y 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


President’s Corner 


ugust brings the second of our boneseeding days for 

the year. We are having a sausage sizzle at lunchtime 
and would love to see Club members come and join us 
even if they no longer feel up to the task of pulling 
boneseed. As the road to the Saddle carpark is not 
normally open, many of you may not yet have seen the 
sign we had erected to celebrate our activities, or had a 
chance to compare our wonderfully clear area with 
surrounding slopes that are not weeded by volunteers. 


Subscriptions 

Our re-subscriptions are now up to about 80%. Letters 
have been sent to non-financial members, who hopefully 
will have sent in their cheques by now! We have 6 new 
members so far this financial year, but that is only a net 
gain of 3, so we need members not only to re-subscribe 
but to help find potential new subscribers. Why not 
encourage a friend or colleague to come to a meeting or 
excursion with you; or get a copy of the program from the 
memberships officer Peter Williams to send or give to 
them? 


Tonight... 


...Deborah Evans 


Angair Wildflower Show 

The Angair show is an excellent way for the Club to 
introduce itself to a wider audience. As it coincides with 
our regular excursion, we need volunteers to help staff the 
stand, especially on the Sunday. If you can assist, please 
contact a committee member at the meeting or by phone. 


- GFNC people 


The Club extends it congratulations to Club member 
Duncan MacKenzie who received an OAM in the Queens 
Birthday honours for ‘services to the environment through 
Birds Australia Gluepot Reserve, and to the community’. 
Duncan was a founding member of the Club in 1961, and 
was active early on as treasurer and editor before moving 
away from Geelong. 


On a sadder note, we say a fond farewell to Winston „7 
Huggins, who died in July. Winston will be remembered 
with great affection by Club members for his extraordinary 
botanical knowledge and willingness to share that with 
others, his meticulous botanical lists, his modest quiet 
voice, and his wonderful sense of humour. Margaret 
MacDonald’s memories of Winston is on page 12. 


will be a casserole tea commencing at 6.00 pm. followed by short talks by Club members. Alex Shackleton will 
speak on .conservation management within the City of Greater Geelong and Valda Dedman will tell us more 


about the fungi of the Otways. 


At the September meeting 


Peter Marriott will be talking about moths. 


We welcome back 


Christine Graunas from North Melbourne. 


to the club and wish her a long and happy association. 


_ NOTICE 


The Editor and Sub-editor are 
having a holiday. Please send all 
copy for the September edition of 

Geelong Naturalist to Alison 
Watson (contact details inside back 
cover) 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


GFNC website — 


Any csonctons (oaot mammal, bird, reptile, meea etc.) € can be galei to the > GENC email 
address or phoned to Baty, lingam (5255 4291) so that meyi can be mcorporatea onto the site Teen 


GFNC Web page: http: nome, venek net. adarc _ e-mail address: amncaicnet net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. A 
p- 
The room will be open at 7. 15 p.m. to 
allow members to chat to other 
members. and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Valda Dedman, is of Deborah Evans. 
explaining the geology of the cliffs at Point Lonsdale. See excursion len, on 


The photos on the back cover, by Craig Morley, are of Galapagos Marine 
Iguana (left) and Land Iguana (right). See his account on p. 10. 
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